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No.916, NEWSERIES. 
Bry ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of “ Gerald.” 
CHAPTER IX. 


ONE evening in winter, when three years 
and a half had gone by since Charles 
' Melville’s marriage, his mother, in her 
London house, was sitting alone by the 
fire, waiting for him. He was coming to 
her from Cannes for a few days, on his 
way to America. Cannes, it seemed, was 
no longer to be borne, and he was going 
to try a different kind of winter, leaving 
| Maud to her pet climate, her friends and 
her amusements, all of which were either 
odious or indifferent to him. 

His mother’s thoughts were sad enough, 
‘as she sat expecting him. She had long 
’ ceased to hope for anything from Charlie ; 
her ambitions were dead; how they had 
ever been born was now amystery. To 
restore old Redwood and live there, to go 
into Parliament, to lift up his father’s old 
‘respected name again: Miss Radcliffe’s 
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“money was to have helped Charlie to all 
‘ this, in his mother’s mind: but Miss Rad- 


| cliffe’s own inclinations, and Charlie’s 


i 


, weakness, had not been taken into ac- 
count at all. One almost wonders how 
Mrs. Melville could have been so sanguine ; 

; and she wondered at herself now. 

Charlie’s life hardly seemed to be worth 

, living, either from his own point of view or 
other people’s. He did not get into scrapes 

like George, they were not in his line. But 

he smoked and dawdled his life away ; and 
trained dogs and played with them ; and 
quarrelled with his wife, and sulked, and 
slowly came round again; and cared for 
nothing, and admired nothing; and thought 

a good deal of his meals, and gave immense 

trouble to his servants, and was very kind 
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and generous to them, so that they liked 
him much better than their mistress, who 
was neither. He was not singular in any 
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way; there are hundreds of young men | 


like him ; harmless, yet mischievous. One 
wonders what they were sent into the 
world for. 

Only one peculiarity Charles Melville 
had; he did not flirt. Of course it was 
plain that he did not care for his wife ; but 
he never seemed in the least attracted by 
other women; in fact, he was shy and 
rather rough in his manner with them. A 
bear still, as his mother used to call him 
when he was a boy. 

Redwood Manor was deserted. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodd lamented and blamed loudly, 
for as the years went on, Charlie’s visits 


to his old home were always shorter and } 


farther between, and his wife hated the 


place, and never went there at all. The }f 


house was shut up, not even let—‘‘such 
extravagance, such selfishness!” said Mrs. 
Dodd. And William Page, who kept 
everything going at Redwood, grieved 
silently. He was too loyal to join in the 
Rectory chorus. 

Sometimes business took him to London, 
and he always called on Mrs. Melville, and 
had a long talk with her. He had paid 
her one of these visits that very afternoon, 
happier than usual in his mind, and rather 
full of his own affairs. Some of his talk | 
helped to make Mrs. Melville sad, as she j 
sat thinking, and waiting for Charlie ; old 
times, scenes left behind, came back vividly, 
and brought sharp pangs of regret; yet 
she had quite understood Mr. Page, and 
sympathised with him, when he said 
cheerfully that perhaps all had been for 
the best. 

More than once, in the course of those 
years, she had asked Alexia to stay with 
her; but there had always been some 
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excuse ; the girl had never come. Perhaps 
she was right and wise, but Mrs. Melville 
had felt a little hurt, and had not asked 
her again. She had heard no particular 
news of her till her father’s visit to-day, and 
had sometimes wondered whether that en- 
gagement of hers would ever end in a 
marriage. She knew all about it now. 

At last Charlie arrived, very late of 
course and very hungry, but in unusually 
good spirits. He was delighted to have 
left Cannes behind, all its people and all 
its amusements, and was full of hearty 
wishes that he might never see them again. 
He was evidently proud of having wrenched 
himself away, and told his mother that he 
meant to go all round the world, and to visit 
lots of old haunts and old acquaintances of 
his sailor days. As to coming back again 
—‘‘some time—never!” he said with a 
laugh, which did not sound very happy. 

“ Never to Cannes,” he said, explaining 
himself. “Three winters are enough to 
sicken anybody.” 

* And what about Maud?” asked Mrs. 
Melville. 

“She won’t live anywhere else. Let 
people alone, let them be happy. Don’t 
think she wants me, mother. She and I 
understand each other to that extent. 
She’s very glad I’m gone.” 

Mrs. Melville knew it was no use harp- 
ing on that subject, and she gave it up ac- 
cordingly, and went on asking Charlie 
about his plans. It seemed a good thing, 
and quite new, that he should have any 
plans at all. 


“Any news from Redwood?” asked 


Charlie. 
lately 1” 
“He was here to-day, oddly enough,” 
said Mrs. Melville. “I told him what was 
going to become of you, and he said he 
wished——” then she checked herself, 
looking a little doubtfully at Charlie. 

** What did he wish?” 

“ Only something about seeing you down 
there. But I don’t think you are really 
wanted, and of course you haven’t time.” 

“ Well, not much—and there’s nothing 
to do,” said Charlie. ‘One can leave it 
all to him. Did he say anything about 
Alexia?” 

** Yes, he did,” said Mrs. Melville. “ She 
is going to be married at last. Next week, 
next Thursday. So of course dear Mr. 
Page’s head is full of that, and he seems 
quite happy about it. I must get her a 
wedding present. I wonder what it had 
better be. 


“Have you seen old Page 


Something useful, I suppose.” 





“Oh no, hang it, mother,” said Charlie, 
who had received the news with a grunt. 
“Useful! What do you mean? Teapots, or 
knives and forks? Give her a bracelet, or 
something pretty that she can wear.” 

“ Men are so silly,” laughed Mrs. Mel- 
ville. ‘‘If I know Alexia, she would like 
something useful for her little house.” 

‘Qh bother, I know her better than 
you do,” said Charlie. “The fellow is a 
parson now, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes; he was ordained last autumn. 
He has got a very good curacy, and the 
promise of a nice little living somewhere 
in Devonshire, I think.” 

Charlie seemed curious, and his mother 
had to tell him all she knew about the 
wedding, which was a good deal, for Mr. 
Page had been very full of it. When 
Charlie wished his mother goodnight, he 
said: “I think I shall go down to Red- 
wood before I start. You see I don’t 
know when I may be there again.” 

Mrs. Melville turned round upon him 
suddenly. ‘Charlie, I think you had much 
better keep as far away from the place as 
possible.” 

He looked at her and laughed. “TI shall 
interfere with nobody. I have no wish to 
cause any rows,” he said. 


On the following Wednesday, when 
Edmund Rowley, boyish-looking and un- 
changed, except by his dress, travelled 
down from London to Redwood, he was at 
first not at all aware that the Squire was 
his companion in the carriage. Charlie had 
grown a good deal older in those three 
years; he was darker and heavier, his 
moustache was very long, and he had lost 
his old simplicity of look, though his man- 
ner and speech were as direct as ever. He 
recognised Edmund, and soon claimed ac- 
quaintance with him, asking about Alexia, 
and sending one or two messages to her, 
with a sort of rough friendliness. 

“T mean to come and sce you turned 
off to-morrow,” he said. “ Don’t tell Miss 
Page—she might think I hadn’t any busi- 
ness—though to be sure, if I was in the 
church a dozen times over, she wouldn’t be 
likely to see me.” 

The innocent Edmund said that he was 
sure Miss Page would be delighted to see 
any of her old friends. Charlie thanked 
him, and relapsed into silence. He sat in 
his corner grimly watching the slender 
young curate who took upon himself to 
say what would or would not delight 
Alexia. 
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Alexia! Good heavens! and this fool of 
aboy! Charlie gave himself a great twist, 
and looked out of the window: his eyes 
were growing too angry: he felt he must 
not sit looking at Edmund as if he wanted 
to murder him. 

Edmund had a little green book of poems 
in his hand. He sometimes read a few 
lines, and then gazed dreamily out of his 
own window. There was a slight flush on 
his pale face; any unprejudiced person 
would have said it was a good face, clever, 
calm, and steadfast, and just now unusually 
happy. _ . 

Charlie only saw the happiness, and was 
unreasonably enraged. He sat brooding 
over things in his own mind, with a sort 
of dull wonder about Edmund. How 
could the fellow read that book, when he 
was going to marry Alexia to-morrow ! 
And by what miracle had Alexia stuck to 
him all this time! Perhaps she cared for 
him now. Hardly, unless she herself was 
changed beyond recognition. There was 
nothing in her nature, as Charlie knew it, 
that could respond to anything in that 
young man yonder. Well, after all, other 
marriages were just as odd; but Charlie 
thought—or thought he thought—that he 
would have liked Alexia’s marriage to be 
happy. : 

As they were nearing Redwood, he moved 
into a seat nearer Edmund, and said to 
him, ‘I suppose I knew Miss Page long 
before you did.” 

“She is my cousin, you know,” said 
Edmund, rather surprised. 

“Ah, I forgot. But had you seen her 
before that year you were at Redwood— 
the year she was thrown out hunting ?” 

Edmund smiled a little. “No,” he said. 

“ Will she keep up her riding ?”. 

“T’m afraid we shall have no horses,” 
said Edmund, quietly. ‘As to hunting, she 
wouldn’t of course wish to keep that up.” 

“ Why not?” said Charlie: but he did 
not wait for an answer. “I have known 
her ever since she was a child,” he went 
on, “And there is not a luckier man in 
England than you are, I hope you know.” 

“1 do know, thank you,” said Edmund. 

“T could tell you something you don’t 
know, though,” said Charlie, “for she has 
never told you, or anybody else.” 

“Then probably it doesn’t matter about 
my knowing it,” said Edmund, looking up 
with the same smile on his face, a good, 
nice, pleasant smile, the peaceful confi- 
dence of which, however, was not exactly 
soothing to his companion. 








Mr. Melville gave himself another twist, 
and stared up at the lamp. 

* No, it doesn’t matter at all,” he said. 
“Tt matters to nobody, and I don’t know 
why I should tell you. Miss Page refused 
me once, years ago, before you had ever 
seen her.” 

“Did she?” said Edmund. He changed 
colour, he was immensely startled. Charles 
Melville’s words seemed to bring a strange 
shock with them. A sudden shiver ran 
through him, and he looked at Charlie with 
horror and dread. Yet what was there to 
be afraid of, after all! The Squire had 
been married for years, and Alexia belonged 
to him. The Squire was a very odd fellow 
to mention it, but Edmund reflected that 
he felt all the prouder of Alexia for what 
she had done. 

Almost directly after this revelation, the 
train stopped at Redwood. In the con- 
fusion of getting out, Edmund lost sight of 
the Squire, and did not see him again, for 
Mr. Page was waiting in the dogcart out- 
side, and drove him away at once. The 
porters and the bystanders stared at him as 
he passed through the station, and it oc- 
curred to his sensitive mind that nobody 
thought him good enough for Alexia. He 
felt nervous, and not perfectly happy, as he 
drove off with Mr. Page. When they were 
halfway to the Farm, he said he had tra- 
velled down with Mr. Melville. 

‘I knew he was coming,” said Mr. Page. 
“Martin told me he had had orders to meet 
him. I wish he had stopped away till after 
to-morrow, for he will want to talk busi- 
ness with me. I told Mrs, Melville the 
day : she might have told him.” 

“He talks of being at the church to- 
morrow,” said Edmund. 

Mr. Page was silent for a minute or two. 
. “Well, it can’t be helped,” he said at 
ast. 

“He said I was not to tell Alexia,” 
Edmund went on. “I said I was sure she 
would be delighted to see him.” 

“Bravo,” muttered Mr. Page under his 
wrapper. He whipped his horse gently, 
and then looked at his future son-in-law 
rather anxiously, ‘‘At the same time, 
Edmund, if I were you, I wouldn’t tell her. 
I knew this morning that he was coming 
down, but I have not mentioned it. She 
is rather a nervous young woman, and she 
has quite enough already to fuss and fidget 
her. She might—she might think he ought 
to be asked to the house,” said Mr. Page 
falsely, “and I don’t want him.” 
Edmund accepted this quietly. He did 
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not intend to repeat to his uncle, or to any 
one, what Charles Melville had just told 
him, Still it was rather queer. If Alexia 
had shown her good sense and taste by 
refusing the man, why should she or her 
father care about his doings now? What 
difference could he make to them? ‘“ But 
he is their great man, of course,” Edmund 
reflected. ‘They are awfully loyal, I 
suppose.” 

“He seems a queer sort of man,” he said 
to his uncle. ‘‘I should think he could be 
very disagreeable. Those big, ruffianish sort 
men are a sort I don’t like.” 

‘He is not a ruffian,” said Mr. Page 
rather drily. 

Poor Edmund! He arrived at his bride’s 
house with a lurking uneasiness at his 
heart. It hung about him all the evening, 
and he could hardly forget it or shake it cff, 
even when he was alone with Alexia, and 
she was showing him all the lovely presents 
she had had. The prettiest silver things 


from Mrs. Melville, and next them in Its 
own little case was a diamond ring, with a 
sheet of paper lying beside it, on which 
“From an old friend,” was scrawled in very 
bad writing. 

“Who gave you that, Alexia?” said 


Edmund. His arm was round her, and it 
tightened a little as he spoke. 

“The Squire,” she answered rather 
quickly. “ Mr. Melville. Wasn’t it good 
of him? You know—we used to be to- 
gether a great deal when we were children.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Edmund ; and he 
let her hurry him on as she liked to the 
other presents, not seeing or listening much, 
though she did not notice his absence of 
mind, 

He himself did not know what was th 
matter with him, for certainly there had 
been nothing to rouse any jealousy or sus- 
picion in his mind. What Charlie Melville 
told him had happened so long ago, before 
he had ever seen Alexia; and all through 
their long engagement she had been per- 
fectly good and sweet to him; his good 
angel, his encouragement, the hope and the 
comfort of his life. This evening she was 
perhaps more nervous and excited than he 
had ever seen her: but that was surely 
natural, on the eve of her wedding-day. 
Her eyes and cheeks were shining with 
almost feverish brightness, and presently, 
holding up some trifle to Edmund, she 
found that he was not looking at the pre- 
sents at alJ, but at her. 

“ How lovely you are!” he said in a low 
voice, 





“You silly boy!” she said, with a sad, 
quick smile, and she let him kiss her, and 
draw her away from the table into the 
deep window of the quaint old room. 

A great fire was blazing so fiercely up 
the chimney that the light of the candles 
was pale: the shutters were still open, 
and they conld stand behind the red cur- 
tains and look out into the still winter 
twilight, over which a glow had stolen, 
though the sun had long set. There wasa 
frosty glimmer over the grass of garden 
and fields; the stars were beginning to 
shine in a blue, misty sky. Alexia stood 
with Edmund and looked out. What her 
thoughts were, who can say! She had 
made up her mind long ago, and had not 
changed it ; yet there was something awful 
in this last evening of freedom, and Edmund 
little knew how bravely she was trying to 
crush down old recollections, scenes and 
figures from the past, or what made her 
tremble slightly as she leaned against his 
arm. 

“T hope you mean always to be very 
kind to me, Eddy ?” she said to him. 

How could she say so! What did she 
mean! And the young fellow went on in 
low broken words, trying to tell her some- 
thing of what he felt now, and of what he 
meant the future to be. 

“Ahyes; I know! I’m not good enough 
for you,” she murmured in answer. ‘ You 
will have to forgive me if I disappoint 
you.” 

Edmund’s happiness, which had quite 


‘come back to him now, lasted very little 


longer, for presently his two sisters, who 
were staying there, bounced into the room, 
and then there was a question about dinner- 
time, and Mr. and Mrs. Dodd. 

“The Dodds coming to dinner!” said 
Edmund in consternation. 

“We couldn’t do less, as they took you 
in,” said Alexia, ‘ Yes, it’s quite time for 
you to go there now, and make yourself 
very agreeable, and come back with them 
at seven o'clock.” 

His sisters joined in chorus, and Mr. 
Page came to hurry him off, and so Edmund 
went reluctantly. Somehow he could not 
bear to let Alexia out of his sight that 
evening. 


CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
THE BORDER COUNTIES. PART V. 
Ir there were any doubt as to whether 
Peebles should be included among the Bor- 
der Counties, that doubt would be removed 
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by recalling its ancient and alternative 
name of Tweeddale ; for the old towers that 
are so thickly scattered along the banks 
of Tweed are distinctly Border towers, 
built for defence and refuge against English 
invasions, and the beacon-fire that was 
lighted at Berwick when the English 
Warden’s riders were out and the note of 
war was heard along the Borders, was 
repeated from tower to tower all along 


Tweedside, 


And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff were seen, 


till the alarm reached the inmost recesses 
of the valley, and died away among the 
lonely hills where the waters of Tweed first 
come to light. , 

Nowhere are these Border towers more 
thickly set than in Peebles county, where 
twenty or more may be counted within a 
space of as many miles, towers that are 
placed alternately on either side of the 
stream, and always within sight of each 
other. These forts differ from the lonely 


peels that formed the residences of the 
chiefs of the Border clans, as they are built 
on a regular plan, and form a complete 
line of communication. They were built 
partly by the aid of the Crown and partly 


by the contributions of the inhabitants of 
the district, as so many public refuges to 
which the cattle of the neighbourhood could 
be driven, and made secure in time of in- 
vasion. The huge square tower with its 
corner turrets projecting like lanterns with 
quaint extinguisher tops, were safe against 
surprise, although not capable of sus- 
taining a regular siege. The ground- 
floor formed a huge stable, where horses, 
sheep, and cattle were huddled closely 
together when the beacon-fires had 
alarmed all the dwellers in the dale. The 
floor above formed an open hall, where 
tables were spread alike for gentle and 
simple, and where the latter at night spread 
themselves to sleep ; while the floor above, 
divided into numerous chambers, formed the 
sleeping places of those of higher degree, 
The battlements were manned by the 
archers and spearsmen of the dale, while 
from the loopholed turrets musket and 
culverin were levelled against the foe. 

Of all these Border towers that of Neid- 
path, near Peebles, is the most characteristic 
and best preserved. It stands upon a height 
over the northern bank of the river em- 
bosomed among the soft green hills that 
give their characteristic charm to the valley. 


» . . Sheltered places, bosoms, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures... . 





Tradition, which is rarely at fault in 
such matters, gives Neidpath Castle a semi- 
mythic origin in the familiar legend of 
the two sisters who built both the castle 
and Tweed bridge at Peebles, probably 
in one night, and with one hammer, which 
they threw from one to the other, the 
distance being little over a mile, and 
therefore well within their powers. From 
Neidpath come the Frasers—a somewhat 
sinister and ill-omened race, as. witness 
Simon Fraser, Lord of Lovat, whose un- 
gainly proportions, and cunning, sensual 
features are familiar in Hogarth’s sketch, 
made when the unlucky lord was lying 
under sentence of death in the Tower for 
his share in the doings of 1745. But 
Simon, the last of the Frasers of Neidpath, 
who had done wonders against the English 
on Roslin Moor, died as long ago as the 
days of Bruce, leaving only two daughters. 
Matter-of-fact people say that these were 
the two sisters who built castle and 
bridge ; and one of these sisters brought 
Neidpath Castle in her marriage portion to 
the family of Hay of Yester. The Hays 
held Neidpath for centuries, and their 
crest, a goat’s head, may be still seen carved 
on the gateway of the castle. During the 
civil wars John Hay, the second Earl of 
Tweeddale, garrisoned hiscastle of Neidpath 
for the young King Charles, when, having 
swallowed the solemn league and covenant, 
he ruled for a time as King of Scotland. 
And when the royal cause was lost at Wor- 
cester fight Neidpath still held out, and 
surrendered only to General Monk’s over- 
whelming forces—the last of the Scottish 
castles to hold out for the King. 

Loyalty to the Crown cost the lords of 
Tweeddale dear, and the impoverished 
owner of Neidpath being compelled to sell 
the estate, the Duke of Queensberry be- 
came the purchaser, and settled it upon 
his second son, who was created Earl of 
March. And it was while this branch of 
the house of Douglas occupied the castle 
that an incident is said to have occurred 
which made a strong impression upon 
popular imagination, and which forms the 
subject of one of Scott's minor poems. 
According to the story, one of the 
daughters of the Earl of March and young 
Scott of Tushielaw, in Ettrick Forest, had 
formed a mutual attachment; but the 
pride of the Douglases forbade any sanc- 
tion to such a mésalliance, and the young 
man went abroad, while the young lady 
pined at home and finally fell into a con- 
sumption. Then the father relented, and 
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begged that the cadet of Tushielaw might 
be recalled. On the day of her lover’s ex- 
pected return the poor girl, borne up by 
joyful expectation, persuaded her friends 
to carry her to the town of Peebles, through 
which her lover must pass on his way 
home. 

A gloomy old mansion in Peebles of 
heavy quadrangular form was the town 
house of the Douglas family. The building 
still stands there, but a good deal altered, 
and converted into the ‘“ Chambers’ Iusti- 
tute.” And here, in an open balcony, the 
love-stricken maiden took her place, hunger- 
ing for the first glance of joyful recognition. 
Far away she heard the clatter of the 
horse’s hoofs; love had sharpened her 
faculties, but, alas, she had not realised 
how much she was altered from the bloom- 
ing maid he had left. 

He came—he passed—a heedless gaze 
As o’er some stranger glancing, 

Her welcome spoke, in faltering phrase, 
Lost in his courser’s prancing. 

The poor child foll back into the arms of 
her attendants; she could no more, her 
heart was broken, and life’s feeble thread 
was snapped. 

The old castle is still partly occupied as 
a keeper’s house, and is in a creditable 
state of repair, with its dungeons and draw- 
well beneath, and its fine open battlements 
with a sweet view of fair Tweeddale there- 
from. But one of the chief glories of Neid- 
path, its fine surrounding grove, 

A noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees, 
was levelled early in the present century 
by the obnoxious old Q., to whom we have 
alluded in the article upon Dumfries—an 
act which earned a poet’s malison from 
Wordsworth, in the sonnet beginning : 

Degenerate Douglas! oh, th’ unworthy lord! 

There is still some sport to be had by the 
fisherman, without elaborate pains or heavy 
cost, among the pleasant hills of Peebles, 
in the innumerable burns and streams, swift 
and sparkling, which hurry down to join 
the Tweed. The earlier course cf the Tweed 
itself, when it leaves its first home among 
the moors, is through a simple and yet 
charming valley, with buta narrow strip of 
pasture and cultivated land on either side 
of the stream, but abounding with home- 
steads and habitations. There the salmon 
spawns on the gravelly beds, and the 
brown-speckled trout lurks under every 
bush and stump ; but we are too near the 
capital of Scotland and its great commercial 
city in the west, and the competition of 





the rods along Tweedside is too fierce, to 
give much chance of sport to the casual 
wayfarer. 

The extreme link to the westward of the 
line of castles along the river is Drumel- 
zier, once the seat of the Tweedivs, a family 
no longer of the first rank, but of such an 
aucient origin, that a legend assigns the 
beginning of the race to some not alto- 
gether human agency. A kind of river- 
god—an impersonation of the Tweed itself 
—allied himself in a rather irregular way 
with one of the daughters of the land, and 
the result of the union was a mortal who 


‘took his name from his father—of the 


Tweed, Tweedie, and afterwards founded 
a family which was of note in its day. 

At the other end of the chain—as far as 
Peebles is concerned—is the old house of 
Traquair, with a tower of remote antiquity 
adjoining the more modern mansion. It 
was a house frequently visited by Kings and 
Princes, both English and Scotch. Last of 
these royal visitors was Queen Mary, with 
her husband Darnley, a few months before 
the murder of the latter, when for the last 
time Ettrick Forest echoed the horn and 
ery of hounds as the royal hunt swept past. 
But there was no sport, the deer had disap- 
peared with the hardy Borderers, who had 
loved to drive them, and the royal pair 
returned from their expedition wearied and 
dissatisfied with it and with each other. 
The bed-chambers and dressing-rooms then 
occupied by the Queen are still shown at 
Traquair. 

No one leaves Traquair without asking 
for the bush—the Bush aboon Traquair, 
celebrated in the ballad : 


My vows and sighs, like silent air, 
Vnuheoded, never move her; 

The bonnie Bush aboon Traquair, 
"Twas there I first did love her. 


But here there is nothing to be seen, “save 
some auld skrunts o’ birk,” some rugged 
birch trees on the brow of the hill; the 
sentiment only is there, the human sym- 
pathy which breathes over these quiet 
scenes, where the loves and sorrows of 
other days seem to have found a resting- 
place. 

The traditions of the neighbourhood 
are of curiously mingled origin, and the 
names of places and streams are often 
of undecipherable mystery as to their 
origin. Gael, and Scot, and Cymry seemed 
to have mingled their races without any 
bitter antagonism, and Scandinavian rovers 
to have settled among them without ex- 
terminating their neighbours. Here was 
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no wealth to tempt cupidity; no gilded 
shrines or store of gold and jewels; the 
struggle for existence was against the 
forces of nature, a struggle which de- 
velops all the best qualities of humanity. 
And hence, perhaps, from this diversity of 
blood and strictness of training come the 
peculiar richness in capacity and energy of 
these Border races. 

Not far from Peebles town stands 
Cademuir Hill, the site, according to tradi- 
tion—confirmed by the Gaelic name, origi- 
nally Cadhmohr—of a great battle fought in 
early days, but between what contending 
tribes, or with what result,it is impossible to 
guess. The name is also presented in a 


popular jingle, which sums up the attrac- 
tions of the neighbourhood : 


Cademuir cakes, 

Bonnington lakes, 

Crookston and the Wrae, 
Hungry, Hungry Hundleshope, 
And scaw’d Bell's Brae. 


And among these “hungry Hundles- 
hope ” is entitled to some pre-eminence, as 
connected with a name now of universal 
interest. In the fourteenth century the 
local historian records that hungry Hun- 
dleshope passed from the Turnbulls—a race, 
it will be remembered, that ‘‘no power 
could awe ”—to the Gledstanes, hitherto of 
Gledstones and Cocklaw. Now, the gled 
is surely the raven; and a little further 
south the rocky eyrie of the bird that 
seems the emblem of solitude and desola- 
tion would have been called Ravenscrag, 
and the resulting surname would have had 
a more romantic resonance. Anyhow, the 
lairds of these barren domains became 
known as Gladstones, and were the an- 
cestors of the veteran statesman of to-day. 

An earlier statesman, of a different type, 
has left his mark in the county in the 
stately ruins of an unfinished castle. The 
Regent Morton was the builder, who had 
shared in all the tragic events of his 
time ; who had assisted in the murder 
of Rizzio, at Holyrood; and who was 
privy to, if he did not take an actual 
share in, the destruction of Darnley at 
Kirk-in-the-Field. For nearly ten years 
the Earl of Morton had been undisputed 
master of Scotland, and, supported by the 
power of the English Queen, scarcely any- 
thing seemed to be beyond his grasp. 
But the ambition of the Douglas was for 
riches rather than honour; and all his 
opportunities as a ruler had been discounted 
for so much ready money. He accumu- 
lated an immense hoard, the disposal of 





which still remains a mystery. Some have 
thought that his treasure lay concealed in 
the vaults of his strong castle of Dalkeith ; 
others that he had constructed a secret 
treasure chamber among the foundations 
of his new and magnificent palace of 
Drochels, in Peeblesshire. Anyhow, the 
secret has never been discovered. His 
wealth did not enrich his heirs; and it is 
difficult to credit the statement of the his- 
torian of the Douglas family, who intimates 
that the money was devoted to the support 
of political exiles from Scotland. 

From the time that Morton resigned 
the Regency, and King James and the 
favourites who guided him assumed the 
management of affairs, the Earl devoted 
himself to building on a large scale. He 
would have a magnificent lodging at 
Stirling; he would build a palace in 
Peebles finer than Linlithgow and more 
stately than Holyrood. But, before these 
buildings were completed, his enemies 
sprung upon him the accusation of com- 
plicity in the murder of Darnley. He had 
his pardon under the Great Seal for all 
crimes he might have committed against 
the King; but here he had left a vulner- 
able point, and his condemnation followed 
as a matter of course; and, in the words 
of old Pennecuik “ his unfortunate and inex- 
orable death execute by the Maiden at the 
Cross of Edinburgh ”—hoist with his own 
petard, for Morton himself had introduced 
the Maiden, a rude kind of guillotine, as 
the instrument of execution, of which he 
had made good use in his time ; having 
borrowed the idea, it is said, from the 
burgesses of Halifax, in Yorkshire, where 
he had seen the machine at work on oue of 
his journeys from Scotland to London. 

But if Morton’s enemies expected to 
share in the confiscated treasures of his 
Viceroyalty, they were disappointed. He 
went to the scaffold in the guise of poverty, 
having borrowed money from a friend to: 
give the usual gratuities expected from 
noblemen taking leave of the world. And 
possibly the hoard is still in existence, as 
promising an object for treasure-seekers as 
the galleons in Vigo Bay or the riches of 
Treasure Island. 

Having mentioned old Pennecuik in this 
connection, a few words are due to the 
worthy physician who essayed to write a 
history of his native county, the most 
notable event in which seems to be a great 
gipsy fight in 1677, between the Fawes— 
who now write themselves Faa—and the 
Shawes. The battle was fought at Rom- 
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manos, an estate which Pennecuik himself 
inherited from his mother, descended from 
the old family of Rommanos, who gave 
their name to the place. The name sug- 
gests again whether these Rommanos were 
not themselves of gipsy origin, who had 
settled down, and partly severed their con- 
nection with the old wandering race, Any- 
how, the place seems to have been a great 
resort of the tribe, and here met the Fawes 
and the Shawes as friends and allies, having 
arranged to fall upon the rival families of 
the Baillies and the Browns at Harestanes, 
and beat them out of the country side. 
But, luckily for the Baillies and their 
friends, the allies quarrelled among them- 
selves, and a great fight ensued, women as 
well as men joining in the fray and bearing 
themselves as valiantly. The Fawes, it 
seems, got the worst of it, and Sandie 
Fawe and his wife were killed—for which 
acts of prowess Robin Shawe and his three 
sons were hanged at the Grass Market. 
The gipsies have always mustered 
strongly about Tweeddale, where the 
country, wild and yet not desolate, well 
watered, and once abounding in wild game, 
afforded many eligible camping places. On 
one of the wild moors among the hills the 
Black Dwarf reared his lonely hut, and 


somewhere in the county flowed St. Ronan’s 


Well. A mineral spring at Inverleithen 
bears the name of the Saint—Inverleithen 
which seems marked out by natural features 
for a health resort, while all about it there 
are traces of a large ancient population, 
probably Celtic, among whom the virtues 
of the holy well were no doubt already 
famous. There is a fine British fort upon 
the neighbouring hill, and Celtic traditions 
have still survived in the neighbourhood. 
The grave of the great enchanter Merlin is 
still pointed out on a neck of land where 
the Powsail joins the Tweed. And there 
is an old prophecy, which Dr. Pennecuik 
claims to have been fulfilled, in the lines: 
When Tweed and Powsail meet at Merlin’s grave, 
Scotland and England that day ae King shall have. 

As the enchanter’s burial-place is a good 
height above the level of the stream, no 
one looked to see the prophecy fulfilled. 
But, eccording to Pennecuik, on the day of 
the coronation of James the Sixth of Scot- 
land as King of England, a sudden and 
heavy flood came on, and for a time the 
waters of the two streams encompassed 
the wizard’s grave, a thing which had 
never happened before within memory of 
man, and which is never likely to happen 
again. 





Another legend describes the meeting of 
the Wizsrd Merlin and Saint Mungo from 
the Western Isles, the patron saint of Glas- 
gow, upon the hills by Drumelzier, where 
the old enchanter, with his lore of the 
ancient Druids, and his knowledge derived 
from the stars, exchanges experiences in a 
friendly way with the wonder-working priest 
from the land of the saints. 

Evidences, too, of a more intimate con- 
nection with the land of Erin are the golden 
torques which have been found in the 
neighbourhood — recalling the days of 
Erin : 

Ere her faithless sons betray'd her 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 
Which he won from her proud invader. 

Ireland is rich in such relics, which are 
much Jess common in Scotland, and hence 
these finds in Peeblesshire are worthy of 
some attention. 

Famous too, in local annals, is the Crook 
Inn, a lonely house, once the only refuge 
for travellers in a long tract of dreary road 
on the way between Edinburgh and Dum- 
fries. Here the river Tweed is but a moor- 
land streamlet, and a Jandmark on the 
opposite bank, called Hearthstane, has 
given rise to the popular saying which 
excites the wonder and incredulity of the 
bairns—Tweed rins between Crook and 
Hearthstane—the crook being the pothook 
in Scottish phraseology—a dark saying that 
calls up a vision of a broad river invading 
thé ingle and rushing in a foaming torrent 
over the fire-back. 

While in the neighbourhood of Tweeds- 
muir we may recall a striking incident 
connecte| with the rebels of ’45—an 
incident which has given the name of 
Maclanan’s Leap, to a steep, grassy glissade 
among the hills. A party of English 
soldiers were conveying some Highland 
prisoners towards Carlisle and the Harribee, 
when near Tweed’s Cross a halt was called 
at the edge of a grassy, but almost perpen- 
dicular height, for a moment’s rest. One 
of. the prisoners resting on the ground 
wrapped himself in his plaid, and, placing 
his head between his legs—a feat possible 
to schoolboys and acrobats — launched 
himself over the ledge, and rolled down the 
hill, bounding from ledge to ledge like a 
ball. Long as was the descent the bottom 
was found at last, and uncoiling his plaid 
the Highlander picked himself up and took 
to his heels, and was soon lost to sight in 
the valley where none of the escort darst 
follow him. 

There is only one town in Peebles, 
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although here and there some ancient 
burgh may be discovered in the likeness of 
a lonely hamlet, such as Lynton, a village 
of weavers, shoemakers, and mechanics, 
which calls itself a burgh of royalty—not 
to be confounded with a royal burgh, and 
which retains evidence of former import- 
ance in a yearly market—not to be men- 
tioned as a fair, but a market, beginning 
on the second Wednesday in June, Old 
Style—a style still retained at Linton 
Mereat long after the rest of the world had 
sacrificed its eleven days and conformed 
to the papistical calendar. This market is 
continued for four Wednesdays after, and 
is still much resorted to by shepherds, 
farmers, and sheep. Then there is Eddle- 
stone, with its tryst for black cattle and 
servants in the autumn, and with that the 
roll of the chief places of Peebles is well- 
nigh complete. 

In the isthmus between Eddlestone 
Water and the Tweed lies the town of 
Peebles, a grave and ancient royal burgh of 
some dignity, if of no great population or 
extent. Above the town the hitherto 
narrow vale of Tweed broadens out into a 
wide and fertile plain, fit site for a town 
which, at some distant date, has no doubt 
been the capital of some petty kingdom. 
With its main street of solid, substantial 
houses of blue whinstone, Peebles has no 
great aspect of antiquity; but the new 
town even dates from the sixteenth century, 
and the old town, now the poorer quarter, 
dates as a settlement from remote antiquity; 
although, burnt and spoiled over and over 
again in Border wara, it presents no 
particular features of interest. The two 
towns are divided by Cuddie Water, and 
the new part was fortified with walls and 
towers, of which there are yet some re- 
mains, to protect it from the English. 
Eleven churches or chapels were in exist- 
ence in the fourteenth century—the most 
important of which was the Cross Church, 
of which the tower still remains ; a church 
dedicated to St. Nicholas and the Holy- 
rood, for the “holy ruid of Peblis” was 
as celebrated in its way as that of Edin- 
burgh. Seventy red friars in the ad- 
joining convent served the Church of 
Holy Cross, and from far and wide people 
flocked to the town both for fun and 
devotion. 

“The Thrie Tailes of the Thrie Merry 
Priests of Peebles,” is a title that excites 
curiosity and expectation; but alas! the 
tailes do not answer to their title, and tell 
us nothing about the old folk of the town. 





It is otherwise with the ancient poem of 
** Peebles to the Play,” which gives a humor- 
ous account of the great annual gathering 
at Peebles : 
At Beltane when ilk body bounis 
To Peebles to the Play. 

The Beltane Fair is still kept up on 
the first Wednesday in May; but the old 
sports and merriment have long ago 
vanished. The Beltane, however, was 
no ordinary fair, but a festival of high 
antiquity kept up by the country 
people, faithful everywhere to early pagan 
rites, 

By firth and forest forth they found, 


for what they felt was their own especial 
feast day, 
All the wenches of the west 
Were up ere the cock crew. 
For reeling there might no man rest, 
For garray and for glew. 
With fun, and pranks, and practical jokes 
lads and lasses gathered on the way and 
marched into the town, where the towns- 
folk were gathered more as spectators than 
as actors in the play. They all feasted 
together at the tavern house, and having 
settled the lawin— 
Ilk man twa and ane happenie 
To pay there we were wont. 

And after a free fight, which ended in 
some of the company passing the rest of 
the day in the stocks, the piper was sent for, 
and all ends amicably in a dance, and then, 
when ths day was done, they wended their 
way home, hallooing to each other through 
the gloom, after the fashion of holiday 
makers in all ages. 

Such is the simple framework of “ Peebles 
at the Play,” and ifit be the work of King 
James the First, as seems highly probable, 
it says much for the monarch’s knowledge 
of the humbler classes of his subjects, and 
his sympathy with their lot. 

But the Beltane of Peebles reminds us 
strangely of a similar festival in Cornwall 
—Helston Fary, as it is called—which still 
survives, with a good deal of its old joyous 
freedom, and one passage in the King’s 
poem seems to bring the two festivals nearer 
together. 

Hop, Calye and Cardronow, 
Gather it out thick fold! 

With hey and how, rohumbelow 
The young folk were full bold. 

The refrain of the Cornish song is 
“jollyrumbleho!” a piece of gibberish which 
no man understandeth, but which some 
Celtic scholar might perhaps resolve with 
a little pains into its original meaning. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY. 


I woNDER how many—or perhaps I 
should rather say, how few—of us are now 
pursuing the even tenor of our way, in 
office, counting-house, or quiet domestic 
life, with hearts unthrilled by thoughts 
of the change to sweet country scenes, or 
bright sea-side town, which a month or 
two more will bring us! Who does not 
feel his heart beat faster—who does not 
feel his face grow brighter, as he watches 
the sweet summer evenings lengthen out, 
the bright summer sun rise higher in the 
heavens, knowing that every day brings 
him nearer to that much-needed, much 
longed-for holiday? Hardly safe is it to 
let his mind dwell upon it while it is yet 
in the far distance. But now—now it is 
so near that he allows himself to revel in 
the thought of it as he will; the season of 
refreshing is at hand. 

Ah! and it is just because I know how 
many are longing for a change from the 
“dull unlovely streets” of London, from 
the dust, the din, the roar, of City life, to 
the sweet, cool lanes, the breezy downs, 
the shady woods, or shimmering waters, 
which have been to them but a tender 
memory since last summer ;—it is just be- 
cause I know all this, that I venture to 
plead my cause, feeling sure that longing 
hearts will also be softened hearts. 

It is for the children I plead—the chil- 
dren, many of them sick and weakly, who 
spend their lives in the narrow, dirty, dis- 
mal streets which are the only dwelling- 
places attainable to our London poor; 
for whom the country does not even 
exist, save perhaps on one happy day in 
the year, when a few scores of them are 
carted out of London by their Sunday 
school-teachers, and given a three hours’ 
glimpse, say, of what the country is like. 
Think of their homes, and then of ours, 
and ask yourselves the question: which 
of us is it, after all, who needs the holiday 
most ? 

I do not know that I can show how the 
matter appears to those who really know 
the homes of these poor children, much 
better than by mentioning the case of a 
youug lady, well known to me, who for 
several successive years has given up the 
summer trip which she had been accus- 
tomed to take, and has spent the money 
which it would have cost upon taking a 
house at the seaside, and bringing down 
to it six or eight little children, to whom 





the sea-breezes seem as medicine and food 
in one. 

We cannot all do such a thing as this— 
I do not say that we should be called upon 
to do it even if we could. But I do think 
that there is scarcely one of us who cannot 
do something towards securing a holiday 
for someone besides himself or herself ; and 
I do think also that we shall be not only 
able, but willing and glad to do, what in us 
lies, if once it is put before us, Last year 
there were many generous responses to the 
appeals made by the Committee of the 
Country Holidays Fund ; but subscriptions 
are much needed again this year, and it is 
earnestly hoped that the work may be ex- 
tended, there being still many parts of 
London where such a thing as a country 
holiday is almost unknown. Surely the 
children will not appeal to us in vain. 

Probably most of us have some little 
idea already as to how the work of the 
Committee is carried on; so that I need 
not do more than explain very briefly that 
the plan is to secure a fortnight’s country 
air for such children as are found to be— 
not so much actual invalids, nor even con- 
valescents—but pale and delicate, and evi- 
dently wanting in healthy surroundings. 
There are working committees of ladies 
and gentlemen, in different parts of Lon- 
don, who make it their business to enquire 
carefully into the cases, and to find out 
what the parents can contribute—for it is 
a wise rule of the Society that, save in very 
exceptional cases, the friends of the chil- 
dren shall take part of the cost of the 
wished-for holiday upon themselves. That 
they are willing and glad to do this is 
proved by the fact that, out of very nearly 
four thousand pounds spent last year upon 
the children by the Committee, over twenty- 
six per cent. was paid by the parents 
themselves. 

The little band of children who have the 
good fortune to be selected are sent down 
into the country, and placed in the charge 
of the country visitor, a lady or gentleman 
who undertakes to find cottage-homes 
where the little ones are boarded out for 
about five shillings a week, and looked 
after, as I can testify, as though they were 
the cottagers’ own. Of course there are 
good and bad among cottagers, as in every 
other class ; but I am bound to say that I 
have been fairly astonished at the attach- 
ment which has sprung up between the 
children and their hosts and hostesses ; at 
the anxiety which the poor women have 
shown at their little charges’ want of appe- 
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tite, and the little luxuries which they have 
bought to tempt them; at the genuine 
sorrow exhibited on both sides when the 
day of parting came. Letters and little 
presents pass not unfrequently between the 
London and the country homes; and I 
know there is an earnest desire on both 
sides that the delightful holiday may come 
again this year, and that each poor hostess 
may have “her two” again. During last 
summer, I had about seventy of these little 
holiday-makers under my charge; and 
many are the warm-hearted letters which 
both I and the poor people have received 
from children and parents. I venture to 
quote one, which accompanied a box con- 
taining three little china ornaments for 
myself, and a book for the little girl in the 
house where the children had lodged. 
“Nov. 24th, 1885, 
“Miss --—— 
“T hope you will pardon me for 
being so bold as to send you this, but I 
hope you will be pleased to accept it in the 
same spirit in which it is sent. It is a 
slight token of our gratitude for your care 
and kindness to our little girl while at ——. 
I do not think they ever enjoyed them- 
selves so much as they did the fortnight 
they were there. Walley will take care 
we do not forget it, for I do not think 
there has been two hours pass when he is 
awake, or scarcely a subject started by any 
of us but what —— is brought into it one 
way or another. The other day he began 
to write a history of his journey in the 
country. Please to give the little packet 
to Alice with Walley’s and Lucy’s 
love, and accept the same yourself from 
them. And we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
“HENRY & ELIZABETH ‘ys 

But there was no need after all for such 
letters as these—no need even to ask the 
children whether they were enjoying them- 
selves ; one look at their faces was enough. 
I do not say that there were none who 
moped just a little for the first day or two, 
and one unfortunate little pair seemed so 
unhappy away from “mother,” that we 
thought it best to let them go home before 
their time ; but on the whole they were in 
the maddest, merriest spirits; the ecstasies 
of the boys especially knowing no bounds. 
They could not stop in bed those light 


hungry as hunters and brown as berries. 
The only difficulty was to make them 











understand that the rights of private pro- 
perty must be respected in country as 
well as in town. Everything seemed so 
free and open that they (like George 
Macdonald’s “Sir Gibbie”) could not at first 
take in the fact that among the many 
things which they for the first time saw 
growing, some might be picked and others 
not; that the currants and peas in the 
garden belonged to some one, just as much 
as did those in the London greengrocers’. 

“My! here’s red currants growin’ on 
trees!” a delighted voice would shout ; and 
in the twinkling of an eye the pockets 
would be filled, a hand being presently 
thrust in to pull some out, with an inno- 
cent, “Have some, miss? Oh, they are 
good!” 

Then they would run among the corn— 
why not? It looked just like long grass, 
and no one ever told them they mustn’t 
run in that. Only the farmers seemed to 
make a good bit of fuss about it somehow ; 
and a narrow escape which two of them 
had of being shot for rabbits made them 
mend their ways as to this, Another time 
some of them were invited into the rectory 
garden, where there was a tempting piece 
of water; and the next thing was that the 
rector’s family was somewhat scandalised 
by beholding four little naked figures career- 
ing wildly round the pond, preparatory to 
taking a plunge in the cool water. Poor 
boys ! those ecstasies of anticipation were 
ill-judged, for the plunge was promptly pro- 
hibited, and the clothes ordered on again. 

The girls took their holiday more soberly, 
of course; but for them, too, there were 
delightful times when a ride in one of the 
great farm-waggons was offered them, and 
a party of pale-cheeked but beaming-eyed 
children came jolting up the rough country 
lanes behind the strong farm-horses, Every- 
one took notice of them. The men offered 
them rides, as I have said; the children 
took them for walks, to gather flowers ; the 
neighbours asked them in to tea. Their 
life was a constant round of pleasures, such 
as they had hardly dreamed of at home. 

And for the good it did them—well, 
one had only to look at their faces when 
they left, and remember what they were 
when they came. It is a “change of air” 
in more ways than one. In two or three 
cases mothers have at first failed to re- 


summer mornings, but would be up and | cognise their own children, when the rosy- 
away by four o’clock, roaming in fields and | cheeked band trooped on to the London 
meadows, and coming back to breakfast | platform. ‘I never wake up at home but 


what I have the headache,” one little girl 
said to me; “ but,” and her face brightened, 
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“‘T’ve never had the headache but twice 
since I came here, and then it didn’t stop 
long.” Many another, who has come down 
looking utterly languid and listless, and as 
if nothing could rouse her to interest or 
enjoyment, has gone back to her home 
veritably a “ new creature.” 

I must not forget to mention that they 
seldom, if ever, return empty-handed. 
Boxes of eggs, butter, plums, bunches of 
flowers and corn; walking-sticks, cut and 
peeled by some country friend; pots of 
pansies and double-daisies;—these and 
numberless other treasures are clasped in 
their arms as they stand waiting for the 
train to bear them homewards. Some 
of these things may be bought with the 
few pence their parents have given them 
to spend, but more are presents from the 
cottagers, to them, or to the Florrie or 
Jimmy at home of whom they have so 
often talked. Then the train comes up, 
the children are stowed away in the car- 
riage, and the holiday is over ; only to live 
fresh and green in the memories of the 
little ones, to be talked over and rejoiced 
over, until the poor, toilworn parents 
almost feel as if they had seen the place 
for themselves. 

“ There is no fear,” writes one mother, 
“of our forgetting Charlie’s visit, for there’s 
never an hour passes but we hear some- 
thing about the country ; and whatever is 
being talked about he manages to bring it 
round to the wonderful things he heard and 
saw this summer.” 

Is there need to say more? I think not. 
I think we shall all feel that those who 
help to carry on this work are doing good, 
useful, and delightful service—delightful 
both to giver and to receiver. I think we 
shall each one of us ask ourselves, cannot 
I do something, be it ever so small, to 
secure a holiday for some little London 
child this summer? The sum needed is 
not very large after all. It has been esti- 
mated that every guinea subscribed last 
year by the public paid for nearly five 
weeks of holiday life, so that I am well 
within the mark in saying that a donation 
of ten shillings (sent to the secretary, Miss 
Neuman, 10, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
W.C.) will satisfy the eager longings for 
another country holiday with which some 
little heart is nearly bursting. Sure I am 
that the holiday to which so many of us 
are looking forward will be all the sweeter 
for the thought of the little ones to whom 
our gladly given shillings are bringing new 
life, new health, new happiness. 





POT-POURRI. 


The blue jars in the window, 

The big bowls in the hall, 

Hold that sweet old-time perfume 
That we Pot-pourri call. 

We cannot tell who made it, 

Nor where the flowers did grow, 
For those who picked them left us 
Full fifty years ago! 


Yet, when at scented evening 
I stand beside the bowl, 

And watch my roses fading 
As night mists upward roll, 

T seem to see their spirits 
Stand silent there below, 
Who made Pot-pourri for us 
Full fifty years ago! 


I watch them, youth and maidens, 
About the garden glide; 

T see them cull the flowers 

There growing side by side ; 

T hear their soft love whispers, 

T almost seem to know 

The faces dead and buried 

Some fifty years ago! 


I smile to think how fleeting 
Are all our joys, our pain ; 

How swiftly sunshine passes, 
How quickly dries the rain. 

For they, too, loved and suffered, 
And bore their own death-blow, 
Those pretty lads and lasses 
Dead fifty years ago ! 

Yet their dead roses whisper 

Of sweetness e’en in death : 
This lovely perfumed odour 
Has outlived Love’s hot breath : 
And sweet can be our evening, 
And, if we wish it so, 

Can last e’en like Pot-pourri 
Made fifty years ago! 


THE PASSION-FLOWER OF 
TALVERE. 





OnE of the most interesting pages of the 


story of every country is that which tells of 


the rise and fall of its nobility ; for therein 
lie the romance, the annals of love and 
gallantry, so much more indicative of the 
national progress or decay than the mere 
record of political or diplomatic influence. 
“The Romance of the English Peerage” 
will be read with some emotion when the 
pages of Smollett, Hume, and Lingard are 
thrown aside as dry and uninviting. The 
romantic records of the French noblesse 
are but little known in this country. They 
are, nevertheless, even more replete with 
moving incident and thrilling love adven- 
ture than our own. Throughout the whole 
of France there is not a feudal castle, how- 
ever gloomy and fiercely threatening in 
aspect, but has its legend of tenderness 
and love; not the daintiest little castel, 
with its quaint carvings and coquettish 
devices, but has its tale of frantic jealousy 
and bloodthirsty revenge; while others, 
again, amongst the old castellated mansions, 
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frowning and forbidding as they appear, 
have been the scene of many an idyll. 
Of these last is the Chateau de Talvére, 
which stands almost at the gates of Luné- 
ville. It is a ruinous old pile, scarcely in 
worse state, however, than when the two sole 
remaining members of the Talvére family 
—the fair young daughter and her aged 
grandmother—were forced to seek refuge 
within its gray old walls. Early youth and ex- 
treme old age, alone and unprotected, being 
compelled to the strictest seclusion in order 
to avoid the persecution which had fallen 
upon every individual of their race—their 
only aim tranquillity, their only security 
oblivion. 

When Stanislas Leczinski was named 
King of Lorraine, by the favour of Louis the 
Fourteenth, there were a number of heads to 
be cut off, and a number of brave souls to 
be consigned to a living tomb in the dun- 
geons of the fortress of Lunéville before he 
could sit comfortably on his throne. So 
had it fared with the Count de Talvére, 
who had presumed to designate King 
Stanislas as “ minion, foreigner, and in- 
vader,” and who had consequently had 
his head stuck high, one fine morning, 
on the battlements of the fort, to feed 
the ravens and scare the crows; while 
his estates and fortune served much the 
same purpose, feeding the parasites of 
the King, and scaring other patriots from 
their allegiance by the example of such 
merciless confiscation. 

Of all the family of the Count de 
Talvére none remained but the aged 
Countess, his mother, and the lovely 
Héléne, a maiden of sixteen, his only 
daughter. They had been suffered to 
remain at the chAteau, whose domain was 
now confined to a small patch of orchard 
and garden, and from this the two un- 
happy inmates of the chdteau were com- 
pelled to maintain themselves entirely. 
Upon such a diet as this obligation en- 
tailed, it can be no wonder that the poor 
old lady should have grown thinner and 
thinner—until at length the wood-cutters 
and charcoal-burners, who passed the 
chateau on their way from work, would 
be scared into the belief that they 
had beheld the ghost of that wicked 
Countess de Talvére, who had been exe- 
cuted at Bar more than half a century 
before. Far different, however, was the 
effect of the cruel edict of confiscation 
(which in those days always implied starva- 
tion likewise) upon the beautiful Héléne, 
the present sharer of all this destitution, 





the future heiress to all this decay. She 
seemed to thrive upon the scanty fare of 
the chateau. She was plump and rosy, as 
though she had been nurtured in luxury ; 
merry and light-hearted, as though she had 
never known a sorrow ; scarcely conscious 
of the privation amid which she was 
living ; happy in the enjoyment of the air, 
the sunshine, and the flowers, and in the 
love and devotion of the old Countess de 
Talvere, 

It was a sight to behold this girl of 
such wondrous beauty, leading at early 
dawn the solitary cow, on which de- 
pended the nourishment of the family 
at Talvére, along the narrow paths of 
the garden and orchard, pausing while 
the poor animal stayed to nibble the scanty 
herbage beneath the hedge, and plying 
with nimble fingers all the while the thread 
depending from the distaff fastened to her 
girdle, while carolling forth in the sweetest 
voice man ever heard some old, quaint 
ditty, some tender love song of olden times, 
unknown to other damsels of her age, and 
caught from a former generation through 
the quavering accents of her aged grand- 
mother. It was a sight to behold her stay 
now and then in her walk to caress the 
patient animal, while standing on tiptoe 
to whisper words of endearment into her 
ears. 

And so thought the young cavalier, who 
was riding alone one morning at break of 
day to join the royal hunt, down the mossy 
path beside the ruined wall of the chateau, 
when, attracted by the song and the tender 
speeches which ensued, he rose in his stir- 
rups to gaze over the stone coping of the 
wall. Ifthe refined gallant of the Court of 
Lunéville had been startled and perplexed 
at the exquisite delicacy of voice and exe- 
cution of the song which he had imagined 
to proceed from the lips of some peasant 
girl at her early labour, how much more 
was he startled and perplexed at the sight 
of the fantastic figure which presented 
itself to his gaze! Amid all the poverty 
and privation suffered at the chateau, the 
necessity of their display in sordid attire 
had not yet arrived. The old Countess 
had retained the splendid wardrobe she 
had owned in the days of her glory, and 
the sole delight of her life was in the 
fashioning and furbishing the quaintly-cut 
vestments which she had worn in her own 
youth, to suit the face and figure of 
Héléne. Well might the young horse- 
man be surprised when he saw before 
him this maiden of such strange beauty, 
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attired in a costume of which he had 
read and heard and gazed upon in 
pictures, but which he had never before 
beheld, occupied in work familiar to his 
mind as connected only with the humbiest 
drudgery of peasant life. It seemed as if 
some fairy apparition had suddenly risen 
from the earth to bewilder his senses. 
Everything seemed unreal and intangible 
in the scene, The fresh loveliness of the 
little maiden, with her delicate pink and 
white complexion, the sparkling eyes, the 
rosy lips and golden hair, the soft, sweet 
voice, all spoke of the warmth and power 
of youth and life ; the costume of a bygone 
generation, of old age, of moth and mould, 
of oblivion and the grave; the occupation 
of the rudest poverty and toil; the dress, 
apart frem its cut and fashion, of wealth 
and distinction, from the richness of the 
materials of which it was composed. The 
petticoat was of brocaded satin, the embroi- 
dered juste-au-corps of ruby velvet, the open 
robe of brocatelle ; faded and out of date all 
might be, but without spot or blemish. All 
was so strange and unearthly that the fairy 
tales of Madame d’Aulnoy, the fashionable 
reading at the Court of Lunéville, crowded 
on his memory, and for a moment he re- 
mained convinced that the beauteous form 
on which he gazed must of necessity be 
that of the Princess Graciosa; that the lime 
blossoms which fell in thick showers from 
the boughs as the cow disturbed them in 
her slow advance, were thrown by the hand 
of her fairy godmother from the clouds ; 
and that the daisies and buttercups which 
bent beneath the maiden’s feet were real 
pearls and topazes, spread on the path by 
the same powerful protectress. 

If such were the impressions conveyed 
to the brain of the young cavalier, it is no 
wonder that he found himself suddenly 
transformed from Honoré de Bellegarde 
into Prince Percinet, for the sake of 
this beauteous, dnd no doubt heavily op- 
presse and captive Graciosa, held in 
durance vile by the wicked arts of the 
Duchess of Grognona. 

It was some time before he recovered 
from the shock produced by the bright 
vision which had thus suddenly burst upon 
his sight, and there is no knowing how 
much longer he might have remained en- 
tranced, had it not been that the maiden, 
on finding the sunbeams beginning to pierce 
the branches of the acacia trees beneath 
which she atood, attempted to lead her 
charge towards the thicker shade of the 
cedar which stood at some little distance. 





She started on perceiving the shadow 
which lay on the path in the grass before 
her, and then looking up and beholding 
the young cavalier, gave such a bound of 
surprise that the rope by which the cow 
was held slipped from her grasp, the dis- 
taff dropped from her hand, and she re- 
mained gazing as if thunderstruck at the 
stranger, whose head and shoulders were 
visible above the wall, as supported by the 
stirrups he stood above his tall steed, 
while, unable to bear that dazzling gaze, 
he began to stammer out some excuse for 
intruding thus upon her privacy. 

Honoré de Bellegarde was, for the first 
time in his life, attacked with timidity, and 
would have turned away on the instant, 
had not his hand just at that moment un- 
consciously come in contact with the little 
silver drinking horn which was carried at 
every huntsman’s belt in that day. His brain 
suddenly cleared, and he framed an im- 
promptu demand to give a colouring to the 
apparent impertinence of which he had 
been guilty. 

“Fair damsel, I have been out ever 
since the dawn, and have lost my way. 
Can you spare me a drop of milk to 
assuage my thirst ?” 

The perfect self-possession and innate 
good-breeding of the maiden caused him 
even more surprise than aught which had 
gone before. Without the smallest em- 
barrassment she answered sweetly—one 
single word, it is true, but spoken audibly 
and with the most enchanting smile, 
“ Volontiers, Monsieur.” Jumping upon 
a stone, she raised her arm to take 
the drinking-horn, and without more ado, 
ran to the corner of the orchard, where 
stood the pail wherein she had milked the 
cow a short while before, but which old 
Hubert, the sole domestic of the chateau, 
would never suffer her to raise. Having 
filled the dainty little vessel, she ran back 
again and handed it to the stranger, look- 
ing on in wonder while he drank, little 
dreaming that whatever had remained of 
common sense or presence of mind had 
been completely obliterated by the grace 
of her movement, The young man was 
fain to prolong the draught in order to 
regain sufficient mastery over himself to 
make the attempt he had meditated from 
the first, to solve the mystery of this 
strange existence behind the walls of the 
Chateau de Talvére, which he had passed 
scores of times on his hunting expeditions, 
and had always deemed uninhabited. But 
when he came to make the trial, he felt 
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that the task would have been impossible 
had he not been aided by the maiden her- 
self, who, without undue boldness, and 
yet without the smallest reticence or 
disguise, told him every circumstance of 
her history, while he remained completely 
dumbfounded with astonishment. She was 
wondering all the while at the interest 
which could make him thus listen with such 
patience to the story of one who was to 
him a perfect stranger. 

Count Honoré de Bellegarde did not 
join the royal hunt that day, but returned 
to Lunéville at a slow and _ thought- 
ful pace. He returned a wiser man 
in the new sensations inspired. in his 
bosom by the love which had sprung up 
thus without warning or preamble. His 
mind was tossed to and fro in a complete 
tempest of emotion. His instinct told him 
at once that this was no common adventure, 
no passing sentiment to be thrown aside 
and soon forgotten. He knew that the fair 
girl had spoken truth, that she was indeed 
of noble blood and lofty lineage in spite of 
her rustic surroundings ; and he resolved to 
return next day to the Chateau de Talvére 
with a view of getting up a petition to 
the King for restoration of the property of 
the Talvéres to the remaining members of 
the family. 

But “Vhomme propose, et Dieu dis- 
pose.” On arriving at the palace he 
found, to his dismay, that the King had 
issued orders for the removal of the Court 
to Nancy, according to the policy he 
had adopted of dividing the benefits con- 
ferred by the residence of a Court, an 
alternate sojourn in the two great cities 
of his kingdom, Nancy and Lunéville pos- 
sessing a royal palace in each, and changing 
the seat of government at certain intervals. 

Everybody noticed the alteration by the 
temper of Honoré de Bellegarde. From 
the merriest youth about the Court, he had 
grown taciturn and reserved, flying the 
company of those to whom he had been 
most attached, and seeking the solitude he 
had formerly so much detested. The 
courtiers rallied him on the change, and 
declared that he had been rattling the dice- 
box with disastrous effect at Lunéville ; but 
King Stanislas, although the wisest philo- 
sopher of his day, had himself felt the 
attacks of the blind god too often not to 
recognise his wound in another, and so he 
said to himself, ‘‘The boy is in love; if 
he confide in me, I will help him in his 
trouble.” 

The hours seemed weeks to Honoré de 





Bellegarde, during the sojourn at Nancy, 
and yet when the order for return was 
issued, the poor youth was assailed by 
every kind of pain. Would the beautiful 
maiden of Talvére still be found at the 
chateau? Was it not alla dream? Might 
not the whole affair be nothing more than 
a freak of some one of the madcap ladies of 
Lunéville, who had chosen to seek retire- 
ment and disguise in order to escape the 
pursuit of some unfortunate lover? There 
was no supposition, however foolish or im- 
possible, that did not pass through his 
fevered brain during the night of his return 
to his old quarters in the Palace at Luné- 
ville, until at length, as the dawn drew 
nigh, unable any longer to bear the state 
of irritation and impatience into which he 
had worked himself, he once more mounted 
his steed and set off alone to the Chateau 
de Talvére. 

The morning was heavenly, the green 
glades through which he passed were all 
glistening with dew, the birds were just 
awakening in the branches, and the under- 
wood was just beginning to be stirred by the 
wild game with which the forest abounds, 
His heart beat violently as he drew near 
to the chateau. The old grey turrets seemed 
more sad and joyless than ever, amid the 
gleeful awakening of nature. Nota sound 
was heard within the orchard, no joyous 
carolling greeted the ear of the youth as 
he listened with eager expectation. In 
vain he stretched himself to the utmost, as 
he stood upright in the stirrups and 
looked out from the back of his tall steed 
through the breach in the ruined wall, as he 
had done once before. He beheld no lovely 
girl, no fairy princess. The lime blossoms 
fell no more in a shower upon the ground, 
the daisies and the buttercups had disap- 
peared, choked by the long grass which 
had been suffered to grow rank and wild 
beneath the trees, 

For a moment did Monsieur de Belle- 
garde stand thus listless and inanimate, 
straining his sight and stretching his neck 
to gaze into the enclosure. The long, 
rambling building lay in one mass of peaks 
and points and bows and buttresses, sur- 
mounted with weathercocks innumerable, 
as is the custom with these ancient 
chateaux, but not a soul was visible. He 
looked up at each window in turn; not a 
human form appeared at any of the latticed 
panes; but with a lover’s instinct, he could 
tell at once which was the chamber where, 
perhaps at that moment, was slumbering 
the object of his thoughts. He knew it by 
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the rose-covered balcony and the long, 
trailing tendrils of the passion-flower, 
which, trained from the sturdy stem planted 
against the wall, had entwined themselves 
round the delicate tracery of the ironwork, 
whence the bright, starry blossoms drooped 
and swung in the breeze, now visible, now 
hidden from sight as the leaves were 
blown hither and thither in the morning air. 

He was just turning away in bitter dis- 
appointment, half chilled at the silence 
and solitude of the place, when he was 
startled by a low, moaning sob, which 
seemed to burst from the very heart of 
some sorrow-stricken individual close to 
the spot where he was stationed. The 
sound came from close beneath the wall, 
and he felt as if he were guilty of an act of 
meanness in thus intruding upon the sacred 
privacy of grief; so he coughed aloud, and 
then jerked his horse’s rein so sharply 
that the animal snorted and made the curb 
chain jingle. 

On the instant a shrill scream echoed 
through the silence of the woods, pre- 
sently a light form bounded with fawn- 
like agility upon the moss-covered stone, 
and the woe-begone countenance of the 
fair Princess Graciosa filled the hollow rent 
in the wall, so close to that of the bashfal 
Prince Percinet that he blushed deep as 
scarlet and actually turned aside, unable to 
bear the burning gaze which burst so sud- 
denly upon him, But alas for poor Graciosa! 
Her eyes were red with weeping, and her 
bosom heaved with convulsive sobs, while 
down her sweet face the tears were coursing 
each other, and trickling into the golden ring- 
lets which hung loose upon her neck. Ah! 
surely that horrid Duchess Grognona had 
been at her wicked tricks again! It required 
some little effort on the part of the Count 
de Bellegarde, to encourage him to enquire 
concerning the cause of the despair by 
which the little maiden seemed to be thus 
overcome, 

There was no embarrassment, no reti- 
cence in the answer which gushed out quite 
spontaneously amid the sobs which could 
not be controlled. ‘“ Ah, monsieur! what 
shall we do? I cannot give you any milk 
this morning. What will become of us? 
La Rouge, our dear La Rouge is dead ! 
We have no milk to drink, and shali soon 
have no more bread to eat. Grand’mére is ill, 
and we have not a sou wherewith to buy 
food. Old Hubert is gone to the furnace 
with a barrow full of clover to sell to the 
Superintendent’s wife, for her goat, and I 
am all alone !” 





The image of her own loneliness was 
more than the little maiden could bear, and 
she burst into a paroxysm of grief, hiding 
her face in both her hands, while Monsieur 
de Bellegarde remained aghast, unprepared 
for the avowal of such misery as this, He 
felt a sore perplexity concerning the form 
his condolence ought to take. But as he 
looked round in his embarrassment, his 
eye was caught by the thousand blossoms 
of the passion-flower as they balanced to 
and fro in the wind, and, love lending him 
that readiness of resource he never refuses 
to his votaries, made him exclaim eagerly : 

“ Nay, but, Mademoiselle, it was not for 
milk I came this morning, but for one 
of the passion-flowers which blossom above 
your balcony. The flower which grows 
in such abundance here at Talvere is 
so precious at Lunéville, that—would you 
believe it !—the ladies of the Court are com- 
pelled to pay a double louis d’or for a single 
blossom, and King Stanislas, who loves 
no other flower, never looks kindly on any 
of the courtiers who do not bear a sprig of 
it at mass on gala days. As it happens 
that this very day there is to be a grand 
Te Deum at the Cathedral in honour of His 
Majesty’s return from Nancy, I rode hither 
with the humble hope that you would 
allow me to purchase one of those fluwers 
to place in my vest to please him.” 

The little maiden dried her eyes in a 
moment in order to open them wider with 
the greater ease, and then she smiled so 
sweetly that the abject tercor he had felt 
all the time he had been speaking vanished 
in a moment, and when she nodded ac- 
quiescence and exclaimed—‘‘Ah, Monsieur, 
‘tis Providence has sent you here,” and 
jumped lightly down and ran across the 
grass to gather the flowers he had asked 
for—he prayed that the words might 
prove prophetic of the good fortune in 
store. In the twinkling of an eye did 
the maiden return with the loveliest of the 
blossoms of the passion-flower, and, without 
the smallest shyness, without any of that 
grimacing hesitation a Court lady would 
have assumed, did this child of nature hand 
it over the wall to the cavalier. Strange 
to say, however, he durst not offer her the 
piece of gold he had drawn from his purse 
as price of the flower, but laid it on the 
wall, where it caught the rays of the morn- 
ing sun, and glittered like a star just 
fallen from the skies. But when the action 
was accomplished, a sudden panic seized 
him at the boldness of which he had 
given proof, and he hurried awey with 
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almost uncourteous abruptness. But he 
might have spared himself all unpleasant 
doubt. Héléne de Talvére was a child of 
nature as we have said before. 

She believed every word of the strange 
gentleman’s speech, and treasured it up like 
gospel. She seized the gold piece with 
childish glee, and laughed joyously. 

“Oh, let me run at once. and show this 
to dear grand’mére!” she exclaimed ; and, 
without so much as thanking the gentle- 
man for his custom or even noticing his 
abrupt departure, ran swiftly towards the 
door of the chateau. 

As the Count turned the angle of the 
wall his attention was aroused by the 
sound of voices in discussion. The harsh 
tones of scolding and reproach mingled 
with the soft accent of his lovely Graciosa 
in gentle expostulation, and he could just 
catch a glimpse of a little wizened female 
figure, with high-crowned cap and cross- 
handled crutch, which, he felt sure, must be 
that of the horrible Duchess Grognona. He 
was too far off to seize the purport of her 
shrill words, but he was sure that he saw 
her with one hand raise her crutch with a 
menacing gesture towards him, while with 
the other she threw the gold piece out into 
space. Then the wailing sobs of the poor 
girl fell once more upon his stricken ear, 
until, driven forward by the old lady, the 
girl entered the hall door, which closed be- 
hind them and all was silent again. 

“That must be the old Countess de 
Talvére, a great lady in her day,” mur- 
mured he as he urged his horse to the trot, 
“but she reminds me woefully of the 
Duchess Grognona notwithstanding.” 

An hour or two later in the morning a 
vision, more strange than that which a few 
weeks before had burst upon the sight of 
Count Honoré de Bellegarde, might have 
been seen gliding across the orchard of the 
Chateau de Talvére, and stealing through 
the gate which led out by short cuts and 
by-paths to the high road to Lunéville. 
It was Héléne. de Talvére, attired in the 
quaint costume we have already seen, but 
enveloped in a large cloak, and her face 
concealed by the old-fashioned hood and 
wimple which had been forgotten by the 
maidens of her own time. On her arm 
hung a large basket filled up with long 
branches of the passion-flower, which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman who had paid 
that early visit to Talvére, would be pur- 
chased at such exorbitant price in Lunéville. 

She hastened along the way she remem- 


‘bered to have traversed with old Hubert, 





when upon rare occasions he had suffered 
her to accompany him to market, and 
arrived in the city just as the Cathedral 
bells were beginning to ring out the Te 
Deum peal, always reserved for the grandest 
festivities of the church. The grand place 
to which she hurried was filled to over- 
flowing ; crowds from the back streets 
and by-lanes, crowds from the suburbs and 
the country, all were hastening to see other 
crowds of aristocratic personages attendant 
on the King’s High Mass, as this ceremony 
was called. Well was it for the poor 
child that every individual of that immense 
multitude was bent on making way to the 
front, in order to catch the best view of 
the royal procession, which had entered the 
building by the canon’s door and was to 
leave it by the great gate, so that no one 
paid the smailest attention to her, but 
suffered her to glide stealthily through the 
different groups until she arrived at the 
flight of marble steps, and took her station 
outside the iron balustrade by which they 
are protected. 

Here she remained, patiently waiting 
until the gate should open for the King 
and the Court to pass through. She 
knew well enough that none of the bour- 
geois and artisans, of whom the crowd 
was composed, could afford to purchase 
her passion-flowers at a double-louis 
apiece, so she gathered her long, dark 
cloak of Lyons cloth closely around her, 
and hiding her basket beneath it, took out 
her beads, and bending low, went steadily 
through the whole rosary, imploring the 
Virgin to grant a blessing on her endea- 
vour to save grand’mére from the penury 
amid which she had languished so long, 
and likewise most particularly to bless the 
kind young gentleman whose suggestion 
had put her in the way of accomplishing 
her desire. How could she dream that at 
that very moment another prayer was: 
rising to Heaven from the Count de Belle- 
garde, in thanksgiving for the King’s con- 
sent to restore the estates of her family to 
Héléne de Talvére, and His Majesty’s 
promise to assist his favourite in his desire 
to obtain the hand of the now great heiress. 
So fervent was she in her invocation, 
so long did she linger over the prayer, 
that the crash of the great Te Deum bell, 
announcing that mass was over, burst 
forth before she had concluded. The 
shock of the vibration aroused her to con- 
sciousness of her situation ; and when the 
great doors of the Cathedral were thrown 
open, and the congregation, all composed 
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of the lords and ladies attendant on the 
King, streamed forth in proud procession, 
preceded by their halberdiers, and followed 
by their pages, she started up, and throw- 
ing aside the long cloak, stood forth in all 
her beauty and her singular attire, holding 
the basket, filled to the very brim with 
the passion-flower, in sight of the richly 
dressed company, not one of whom seemed 
to be provided with a single blossom, so 
rare was evidently her merchandise at 
Lunéville. It was clear that the cavalier 
had spoken truth, and the conviction filled 
her with a joyful hope. And so she grew 
bold enough to call aloud, in her own 
sweet voice: “ Who'll buy my passion- 
flower ? Only a double-louis the blossom! 
All bright and freshly gathered, and well 
worth the money!” There must have 
been magic in the words, for scarcely were 
they uttered when a loud shout, whether 
of admiration or derision she could not tell, 
burst out from the bystanders, and mingled 
its shrill echoes with the thundering notes 
of the organ which came rolling majestically 
through the open door, and the clanging 
of the bells from the Cathedral tower. 

So uncertain was the little maiden with 
regard to the meaning of the shout which 
had greeted her first appeal, that she 


repeated it ina tone yet more clear and 


confident. This time there could be no 
mistake as to the effect produced, for there 
arose from the portion of the multitude 
within hearing of the call such a sharp, 
discordant howl of laughter that it made 
her turn pale as ashes, and tremble from 
head to foot. “Look at her! Who is 
she?” was the cry. ‘Look at her strange 
dress! She must surely be some maniac 
escaped from the asylum at Sainte Barbe, 
with her trumpery flowers, too, at a 
double-louis apiece, forsooth!” “ Nay, 
nay, don’t you see? It is some masquerad- 
ing farce she has come out to play upon us, 
poor, ignorant folk that we are! Rely on 
it, she is one of the stage-girls from the 
King’s Playhouse; perhaps the Coraline 
herself in disguise, playing off some merry 
jest on one of her gallants.” “Yes; that 
is the most likely thing,” cried another. 
* And is it not a shame that one of these 
vile creatures should dare to appear, with 
her masquerading tricks, before the very 
portals of God’s house? Seize her! Hand 
her over to the Maréchaussée! Let her be 
whipped by the hangman for the base 
sacrilege!” And then the women raised 
their shrill, spiteful voices in chorus. “ Ah, 
yes, that will be a pleasant jest, to see her 





change her tawdry player's robes for the 
gray serge dress of the penitent, and all 
her fine golden locks shaved close to her 
head, and burnt in the fire where the irons 
are heating to brand her as the accursed 
sacrilegious sinner she must be.” And at 
the words a hundred rude hands were raised 
aloft to seize the poor innocent maiden; a 
thousand rude voices arose in loud protes- 
tation against the foul attempt at ribaldry 
in such a holy place; and there is no 
knowing what might have happened had 
not the procession just then come to a halt 
in consequence of the tumult. 

The group of pages who walked before 
the King, bearing on velvet cushions his 
royal crown and sword of state, had stood 
up aghast upon the steps, arrested by the 
confusion, gazing through the iron railings 
at the desperate condition of the poor 
maiden, whose coif and pinners. had been 
torn off, and whose dress, all disordered as 
it was, still served for theme of the rude 
jibes of the multitude, while the flowers on 
which she had reckoned for grandmére’s 
sustenance were being tossed abroad and 
trampled by the crowd. Presently appeared 
in due order at the portal the royal dais, 
borne by four gentlemen of the Court whom 
the King most delighted to honour, and 
beneath it the placid and benign counten- 
ance of the King himself, looking down 
with wonder on the scene below. 

Of course, the progress even of this most 
solemn group of all was stayed upon the 
threshold, for the crowd was now pressing 
so closely at the bottom of the steps, that 
all advance was impossible. Suddenly, to 
the astonishment of all, one of the gentle- 
men bearing the royal canopy uttered a 
loud cry of anguish and dismay, and was 
seen to shift the handle of the pole which, 
by virtue of his office, he was appointed to 
support, into his neighbour’s grasp, and 
forgetful of all etiquette, to rush down the 
steps towards the spot where the poor girl 
was struggling amongst her assailants. 

He was very young, it is true, and new 
to the office, or he would perhaps have 
been more impressed with the solemn re- 
sponsibility conferred upon him by favour 
of the King. He was conspicuous moreover 
from the passiou-flower which was hanging 
pendent among the folds of his lace cravat, 
over hisembroidered white satin vest, because 
he was the only one of the whole company 
whose bosom was thus adorned, although 
he was the very man who had told the poor 
girl that very morning that such was of ne- 
cessity to be worn by everyone. The sight 
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of the flower was like a beam of Heaven, 
and salvation to Héléne de Talvére. With 
a piteous cry she stretched forth her arms 
to the wearer, whose face flushed and then 
grew pale as death, and who, rushing for- 
ward to the iron bars, to which she was cling- 
ing, seized her by the waist and lifted her 
over the balustrade as though her form had 
not weighed more than a feather in his grasp. 

He loosened not his hold till he had 
deposited her, all panting and half-insen- 
sible at His Majesty’s feet, where by instinct 
she remained kneeling in humility. He did 
but pause to whisper a few words of ex- 
planation in answer to the look of astonish- 
ment with which the King was gazing on 
the scene. His Majesty started and listened 
with a benignant smile, and then he raised 
the girl to her feet and motioned to the 
procession to move on, and in the sight of 
all the people she walked beside him be- 
neath the royal canopy. 


It was not long after this event that 
another gay procession, likewise graced with 
the presence of royalty, was seen wending 
its way over the sanded pavement of the 
Grand’-Place, preceded by heralds-at-arms 
bearing the banners of the two most an- 
cient houses of Lorraine, As before, the 
whole population of Lunéville was abroad 
to witness the marriage of Honoré, now 
created ‘Prince de Bellegarde,” on this 
occasion, with Héléae, the great heiress of 
the restored domains and fiefs belonging to 
the Chateau de Talvére ; and the bride, al- 
though reinstated in her rights, and in spite 
of the schooling of grand’mére, must still 
have preserved some of the rustic indepen- 
dence acquired by her solitary life at the cha- 
teau, for she resolutely rejected the myrtle 
and the orange blossom, which were of old 
established custom, for her wedding wreath, 
but stood at the altar crowned with the 
twining blossoms of the pale and star- 
like Passion Flower. 


And her descendants to this very day 
bear the flower in their coat-of-arms, ac- 
cording to the license granted at her 
prayer, by King Stanislas Leczinski, King 
of Lorraine. 





VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
“SHE'S O'ER THE BORDER AND AWA’,” 
THE moon was getting low in the western 
heavens, and the stars, yet glimmering in 





a windy sky, had that wan look which 
seems to come over them before the ap- 
proach of day, when, on the night but one 
following that tryst under the Menhir- 
Dahut, Vera rose from the foot of her bed 
on which she had for some time been 
seated, and, creeping on tip-toe to the 
window, drew the curtains aside and looked 
out. There was no sign of dawn yet, and 
not a sound was to be heard anywhere; 
not the crow of a restless cock from the 
yard at the back; not even the low boom 
and murmur of the distant sea. It was 
the stillest hour in the whole twenty-four, 
that which just precedes the dawnand seems 
to have a weird significance, in its very 
silence, the hush of awe-struck Nature 
waiting speechless and breathless till the 
birth-struggle is over and the baby Day 
leaps into life from its dead mother Night ; 
but the moon, which was nearly at its full 
at present and had risen late, gave light 
enough to see anything by, and, as Vera 
pulled aside the curtain, the white rays fell 
on the face of the watch in her hand, and 
showed that the hands pointed to twenty- 
five minutes past three. 

Twenty-five minutes! And at half-past, 
Bénuoite was to be at the garden-door wait- 
ing for her, waiting (perhaps she was there 
even now) to see her safely into her lover's 
arms. Vera was quite ready. He need 
not after all have been so much afraid of 
her resolution failing at the last moment ; 
though, had she been one degree less timid, 
it might, perhaps, have done so. But with 
cowardly people, one terror sometimes 
drives out another, and, between her dread 
of the Count ; of the journey to the great, 
unknown city, where she was to be de- 
livered over to him; and of the marriage 
which seemed to her at this moment like 
being plunged into a dark abyss from whence 
she should never come out alive ; all minor 
fears, such as entrusting herself at this 
hour of the night to Marstland’s care, and 
journeying with him over land and sea, 
became slight and shadowy in comparison. 

Perhaps if he had been anywise different 
from what he was to her; if his passion 
had been less strong in its self-control ; his 


|earesses and tenderness less marked by 


the reverence for her innocent trust which 
never deserted him; his cheerful con- 
fidence and buoyancy flawed by any touch 
of pettiness, jealousy, or uncertainty ; it 
would have been otherwise with her. She 
had no skill in argument, no obstinate re- 
liance on her own judgment. When her 
mother reminded her that she kuew no- 
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thing really of Marstland, and insinuated 
that he had betrayed her best friend’s 
affection for the sake of possible advantages 
on her side, or when Joanna stigmatised 
him as a thoughtless and dissolute hospital 
student, she was not prepared to deny the 
possibility of their being right, heartbreak- 
ing as such a possibility might be. But on 
the other hand, her faith, so easy to shake, 
was equally easy to re-establish ; and one 
word from Leah, one look from Marstland’s 
brave, true eyes, one touch even from the 
strong hand which seemed to swallow up 
and enfold her slender, feeble fingers in its 
protecting clasp, was enough to sweep away 
every shadow of doubt and mistrust which 
might have been instilled into her. 

She had had many of both during the 
past fortnight, but they had not been of 
her lover, or of her own prudence in agree- 
ing to the plan he proposed. His original 
one had indeed been very different ; that, 
namely, of coming boldly to Les Cha- 
taigniers, asking her again of her father on 
the strength of their tried and proved 
affection for one another ; and in the event 
of a refusal, telling him plainly that he 
should now leave the issue in the hands of 
the girl alone, and daring the old man to 
force her, with the knowledge of her af- 
fection for him, into marriage with another. 
But the audacity of this course had nearly 
frightened Vera out of her feeble wits, and 
she deprecated it in such imploring terms, 
pointing out the tempest of anger which 
would be brought down on her in conse- 
quence, and the impossibility of holding 
her own in any struggle with her father 
while under the latter’s roof, that he had 
been obliged to propose an elopement and 
secret marriage as the only remaining ré- 
source, and had made all his plans accord- 
ingly. 

These had been at first very simple ; to 
run off with Vera to Quimper, or the 
next nearest town which boasted of an 
English Protestant chaplain, and persuade 
him to marry them: a project which, to 
the ordinary young Englishman’s mind, 
with its cheerful and absolute ignorance of 
foreign laws and customs, appeared as 
feasible as it was happy ; but when he had 
hinted at it, just before leaving England, to 
a young friend of his, a fellow hospital 
student, whose life and reputation he had 
once been the means of saving, the latter 
had assured him that the measure was by 
no means so practicable as he supposed. 
He, too, was rather vague about it ; but 
he had a brother who lived half the year 





in France, and with whom he stayed at 
times, and he was positive that the mar- 
riage laws of that country were so framed 
as to make it almost impossible to contract 
a clandestine union, that would be in any- 
wise legal, with one of its citizens. 

“And I suppose you want it to be 
legal?” said the young man. 

Marstland swore, with somewhat un- 
necessary indignation, that he did. 

“ And if you had to do it at all you'd 
want to doit in a hurry? Oh, well then 
you'd better not attempt it, for I’m quite 
sure—l’ve heard one of their lawyers talk- 
ing about it at Sam’s dinner-table—that it 
would be no use. The parson hasn’t any- 
thing really to say to it over there, you 
know. He’s merely an ornamental part of 
the business, like the icing on the cake. 
The real thing is all done by the civil func- 
tionary—the ‘ maire,’ you know, and en- 
tails all manner of awkward things, a resi- 
dence or domiciliation, as they call it, of— 
I don’t know how long—something like 
six months, I think—attestations of con- 
sent of parents and grand-parents, and the 
Lord knows who ; certificates of birth or 
of ‘ notoriété,’ to show you're both of full 
age; and the whole thing as public and 
spun out as possible, so as to give the re- 
lations every chance of interfering if they 
want to F 

“ Oh, but—hang it all, Harry!” Marst- 
land interposed, “if the clergyman con- 
sented ; and I should tell him she was a 
Protestant, and being forced x 

“My dear fellow, he couldn’t consent! 


‘All this civil business has got to come be- 


fore he lifts a finger in the matter; and if 
he were to go through his ceremony in 
advance he’d be liable to prosecution and 
something awful in the way of fines. You'll 
not get any parson to risk that.” And then 
he went on to suggest, while Marstland was 
pitching brushes and combs and clean linen 
into his portmanteau, that if it did come to 
a flitting the best plan would be to run 
over to Jersey or Guernsey and get married 
there by licence in the ordinary way ; also 
that his brother, who was a wealthy ship- 
owner and lived at St. Malo, had a lovely 
steam yacht, one of the best-going boats 
out, which he kept for his own use, but 
which the young man felt certain he would 
put at Marstland’s disposal for the adven- 
ture without a moment’s question. 

“He feels the debt of gratitude we all 
owe you as much as I do,” he said, and 
Marstland thanked him warmly. 

Vera let him make all his arrangements 
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without asking or caring to hear any de- 
tails of them. A pencilled line sent through 
Bénoite now and again, to let her know 
that he was near and keeping watch over 
her, and a whispered word from the same 
active friend that she had seen him, and 
that he sent this or that message, had been 
all and more than she asked to keep up her 
spirits and enable her to maintain a quies- 
cent and submissive demeanour during that 
trying fortnight when, with visits from the 
Count and preparations for her marriage 
with him going on, she almost lost at times 
all belief in the possibility of escape, and 
perhaps lulled suspicion the more by the 
passiveness with which she appeared to 
have resigned herself to the fate before 
her. 

That happy, hazardous tryst, however, 
under the great Menhir worked a vast 
change in her, and the last day at home 
was easier to get through than any other 
had been, and was rendered still more so 
by the fact that any agitation or excitement 
which she might show would be easily ex- 
plained by the natural emotion of a young 
girl bidding adieu for ever to her maiden 
life and the home which, except for that 
brief visit to England, she had never 
quitted before. 

Her mother, too, had been unusually 
tender with her all day, and though this 
circumstance might, with many girls, have 
made the leaving her harder instead of 
more easy, poor little Vera’s curiously de- 
fective touch in anything involving refine- 
ments of delicacy or conscience, led her to 
feel in this unwonted gentleness only a sort 
of tacit retractation of Madame St. Lau- 
rent’s late severity, an unexpressed condo- 
nation of her intended rebellion ; and when 
her mother answered her faltering “ Good 
night ” and kiss with an affectionate “God 
bless you, my dear,” the girl was em- 
boldened to put her arms round her neck 
and say : 

“* Mamma, you will never be very angry 
with me any more, will you? You will 
forgive me when—when I am married for 
anything that I have done to vex you ?” 

Madame St. Laurent held her in a sud- 
den tight clasp. 

“You are not married yet!” she said 
hoarsely. ‘Child, don’t you know I would 
like to keep you with me for ever if I could, 
and let you vex me every day of your life ! 
There” (suddenly recollecting herself) “go 
to bed, my dear. You've never done any- 
thing wrong to speak of, and, if you had, 
you're all I have in the world, and you're 





good enough now. Go to bed and have a 
good rest. I’ve told Joanna she’s not to 
call you till eight o’clock tc-morrow.” 

Half-past three! The minute hand of 
the watch had reached the figure VI at last, 
and obedient to the instant Vera stood up 
and, drawing the heavy folds of the cloak 
she had on closely around her, crossed the 
room, and softly, softly opened the door. 
She carried her shoes in one hand anda 
tiny bag in the other. A larger one, con- 
taining a change of clothes and a few little 
treasures—presents from her mother and 
the Josephses — Bénoite had removed 
earlier in the day; and her flat velvet 
bérét was in her pocket, so that, if by any 
unlucky chance she were overheard and 
stopped on her way downstairs she might 
not have the air of being dressed for out- 
of-doors. 

But no one stopped her. The whole 
house was hushed and silent as the grave. 
Even the wooden gallery did not creak 
beneath her little stockinged feet ; and the 
staircase was of stone. Who should hear 
her? It was not till some time afterwards 
that Madame St. Laurent even remembered 
how, lying awake at her husband’s side, 
anxious and perturbed about the morrow’s 
journey and all that was to follow it, she 
had heard a faint rustling sound—almost too 
soft to be audible, and gone the next mo- 
ment—outside the door, and had thought it 
might be the cat seeking admittance ; but, 
for fear of disturbing monsieur had fore- 
borne to rise and see, She little guessed 
that it was Vera, her own child, who, on 
the eve of leaving her for ever, had delibe- 
rately stopped, ere passing her door, to 
breathe a voiceless farewell to her. 

‘Good-bye, mamma, and forgive me. I 
cannot help it, indeed ; and you said you 
would not keep angry. Good-bye!” Vera 
whispered, and then glided past and was 
gone ; the one little scruple which might 
have disturbed her conscience quieted and 
at rest. She had not left her mother with- 
out bidding her farewell. 

And meanwhile Madame St. Laurent, 
having forgotten the cat, was turning 
round to sleep again with a more comfort- 
able feeling respecting her daughter than 
she had had fora long time. That meek 
petition earlier in the evening from the 
girl whose confidence she had repulsed, 
whose hopes she had blighted, and whom 
she was practically selling into a mar- 
riage from which her whole soul revolted, 
had come to her also like a kind of un- 
spoken absolution from the’victim; a 
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tacit assurance that she had not alienated 
altogether the affections most precious to 
her in life. If she had done so it would 
have broken her heart; but, like Vera 
again, she said to herself that she could not 
help it. The circumstances were wretched ; 
but it was not she who had made them. It 
was her husband’s will, and her first duty 
was to him. And, after all, the marriage 
was an excellent one for any girl; a mag- 
nificent one,indeed, for her daughter,and the 
granddaughter of John Higgs, the baker ! 

The garden-door was on the latch. It 
opened without a sound; and as Vera 
stepped out into the cold night air her 
hand was instantly clasped in that of 
Bénoite, who was watching for her, and 
who exclaimed in a whisper husky with 
excitement : 

“ Heaven be thanked, you have come! 
Almost I began to think that you had been 
stopped—that you were afraid! How my 
heart has beat! But, come, come quickly. 
He is waiting us in the lane, and with 
such a horse! Holy saints! but he must 
Your 


have paid a fortune for the hire. 

English are princes indeed ! ” 
They were gliding along under the 

shadow of a line of shrubs as she spoke, and 


all that Vera answered was “Hush!” It 
was a comfort to feel Bénoite’s warm hand 
on hers ; but at that moment she felt as if 
even the lowest whisper must be audible 
in her parents’ room. She hardly dared 
to draw a long breath herself till they had 
skirted the orchard and reached a little 
gate in the wall, outside which something 
dark and shapeless was standing in the 
shadow of a bigelm tree. Another shadow 
detached itself from it, however, the mo- 
ment they appeared in sight, and came 
forward quickly into the moonbeams, and 
next instant Vera felt her hands clasped in 
both her lover’s, and heard his whispered : 

‘Heaven bless you for this, my own dar- 
ling! How shall I ever repay you?” 

There was not a moment to lose after 
that. The driver was already on his seat ; 
and it seemed to Vera but a lightning 
flash before she was lifted to hers, and her 
lover had swung himself up beside her, 
and was bending down to shake Bénoite’s 
hand with a pressure through which the 
chink of coins was distinctly audible. 

“Tell him to drive like the wind when 
once he gets past the corner of the lane ; and 
a thousand thanks, my good friend, for all 
you have done for us,” the young surgeon 
whispered excitedly, and Bénoite answered 
in the same tone : 





“ Alas! it was for Catharine’s sake, and 
may the Lord forgive me for it if I have 
done wrong! But be good to made- 
moiselle, Monsieur ; be good to her and 
our Lady will intercede for me. Farewell, 
mademoiselle ; may you be happy!” 

Vera smiled faintly. It was all she could 
do, for speech seemed impossible to her. 
Even when Marstland exclaimed : 

“ But where is your hat, my child ?” she 
only fumbled vaguely in her pocket, and 
let him take the bérét out and put it on for 
her ; and when, drawing his arm round her 
to support her back, he whispered tenderly : 

“You are not afraid, are you, darling ? 
Remember, I am only your big, faithful 
brother at present, and in a few hours we 
shall be husband and wife, and no one will 
be able to separate us.” She gave him no 
answer beyond a vague, gentle smile. He 
knew well enough it was not a negative. 

Indeed, on the whole her stillness and 
silence were as reassuring as they were sur- 
prising to him. Knowing her extreme 
timidity he had feared that she would be 
greatly agitated, would perhaps cry—it was a 
terrible idea, but not an unnatural one, con- 
sidering that she was a young girl and an 
only child, leaving home and parents for 
ever—perhaps repent of her resolution as 
soon as they started, and entreat him to 
release her or take him back, thus putting 
him into a moral dilemma; for how could 
he run away with her against her will (and 
yet would she not curse him later if he 
obeyed her?)—the mere thought of it 


turned him cold. 


But as it was, Vera seemed even calmer 
then he. He could not see her face in- 
deed, for it was in shadow ; but she rested 
tranquilly against him just as he had placed 
her, and did not even turn her head for a 
farewell look at the steep roof, the white 
walls, and curious corner tower with its 
funnel-shaped roof, of Les Chataigniers as 
they stood out for the last time in the 
moonlight before being hidden behind a 
belt of trees. Possibly she did not realise 
then that she was bidding adieu to them 
for ever; that never in this life was she to 
look on her childhood’s home again; but 
Marstland thanked her in his heart for the 
unselfishness which, as he thought, would 
not pain him by manifesting even a natural 
regret, and loved her all the better for it. 

It startled him the more, therefore, when 
suddenly as they were bowling along a 
piece of broad, hard road she started for- 
ward with a low cry, and he felt her 
trembling all over. 
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“My darling, what is it?” he asked 
with a hurried look behind, as the thought 
that they were being pursued rose instantly 
to his mind ; but there was nothing to be 
seen or heard there, and Vera was pointing 
in another direction. 

“Look!” she whispered excitedly. 
‘“‘Mailly! Don’t yousee it? That pile of 
buildings, black against the whitish patch 
of sky over there ; and something moving 
on the top! That's the flag flying; so he 
is back. He must have come back yester- 
day, and they never told me. Oh! I 
thought at least he was in Paris,” 

“He probably came back to escort you 
there,” said Marstland with his cheery 
laugh. ‘ Well, he'll have had his journey 
for his pains, and will learn the end of his 
wooing a little earlier, that’s all. Sweet 
one, don’t tremble so. What matter if he 
is there? We shall soon be far enough 
away.” 


“But he will follow us. He will bring 


papa with him, and follow us,” Vera said, 
still whispering and with pallid lips. ‘ Per- 
haps, if papa had been alone he might not 
have thought it worth while; but the 
Count never gives up anything—never. 
He will make papa come with him. They 


will take me back...” Her lips would 
not go on, and her eyes had filled to brim- 
ming. Marstland held her closer, and 
spoke in his deepest and strongest tones. 

“They will do no such thing, while I 
am alive to hold you from them and pro- 
tect you. Listen, Vera; do you remember 
your own legend of St. Tryphine, and how 
the tyrant, Commorre, paid for daring to 
lay his hands on her when she fled from 
him ?” 

“He killed her!” Vera said, in a low, 
awestruck voice, her eyes still wandering 
to where that minute black speck waved 
against the sky, as though it were the 
Count’s hand beckoning to her. 

He was killed, himself!” said Marstland 
sternly ; ‘“‘and, Vera, mark my words, I 
have grudge enough against this man al- 
ready for his unmanly persecution of you, 
and the cowardly way in which he has used 
his hold over your parents to further it ; 
but who, once you are mine—as you will be 
in a few hours more—if he ever presumes 
to force himself into your presence again, 
or to touch so much as the tip of your 
finger, I will shoot him as I would a dog. 
Don’t waste another thought on him. He 
will trouble you no more.” 

And even with the words the stately, 
far-off pile and waving black speck seemed 





to sink behind the horizon, swallowed up 
behind the fast-rolling wheels of their 
vehicle, and Vera leant her head against 
her lover’s shoulder with a long, quivering 
sigh of gratitude and relief. 

The whole journey was like a dream to 
her; the hour, the speed at which they 
travelled—for, fortunately, the roads were 
unusually good that season, and the driver 
a man who knew every inch of them 
by day as well as night—the way in 
which they seemed to swallow up the 
country as they passed, trees, hedgerows, 
patches of moorland, cottages, which rushed 
up at them out of the darkness, swept by 
and vanished again as if they had never 
been; the gradual waning of the moon- 
light, the keener morning air and growing 
brightness in the eastern sky ; Pont ’Abbé 
which they rattled through without draw- 
ing rein, while Vera held her head low 
and drew her cloak over her face; though 
the little town was even faster asleep than 
usual and never showed a light at its 
quaint casements, or so much as a wayfarer 
in its narrow, ill-paved streets. 

At Loat-dero, however, a tiny hamlet 
about two miles further, a halt was sud- 
denly called in front of a rustic “ cabaret,” 
where people were evidently watching for 
them ; for a fresh horse was brought out 
from the stable the moment they stopped ; 
and, while it was being put into the shafts, 
the innkeeper’s wife came out with a 
couple of cups of strong, hot coffee and 
some rolls of bread, warm from the oven, 
with which Marstland served Vera, adding 
a few drops of brandy from his flask to 
the coffee, and insisting on her doing full 
justice both to it and the food ; though, in 
her dread of being overtaken, she had 
already begun to tremble and turn pale at 
the mere idea of delay. It was well that he 
insisted, for, after being awake all night and 
having had nothing since dinner the evening 
before, she was already feeling dizzy and 
exhausted ; and they did not again stop or 
draw rein until they arrived at Quimper, 
just five minutes before the departure of 
the early morning train, having done the 
fifteen miles between there and Les 
Chataigniers in a little over two hours. 

What Marstland paid for that drive only 
he and the driver knew. As for Vera, her 
one thought was to be in the train and off 
again. She scarcely breathed, and looked 
asifshe was going to faint during the few 
moments of waiting. 

But no one interrupted them there, and 
the dream began again as soon as they 
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were in the railway carriage and flying 


northward. Indeed, between fatigue after 
the long, rattling drive and relief at feel- 
ing, for the first time, secure from im- 
mediate capture, it became a real one, and 
she actually slept after awhile, her head 
drooping wearily on her lover's shoulder, 
while he sat supporting her with reverent 
care, and gazing down on her sweet, pale, 
young face with a passion of love, tender- 
ness, and admiration which it required all 
his self-control to repress, lest he should 
disturb her by so much as a movement. 
He did not forget his promise to her 
even then, however, and no brother could 
have been gentler or more careful in his 


ing back at the receding shore. ‘“ Why, 
ten to one they are only now find- 
ing out your departure at Les Chataig- 
niers ; and at any rate we shall be securely 
married long before they can have dis- 
covered which way we have gone, or taken 
steps to follow, if indeed they are foolish 
enough to do so ;” and then he turned to 
the rough, jolly-iooking Englishman, who 
was in command of the yacht, and asked 
him what prospect they had of a quick 
voyage. 

‘* Best y’could have,” the man answered 
tersely. ‘ There’s a good stiff sou’-west 
breeze outside as’d take y’ over to Guern- 
sey if y’ was only in a sailin’ boat, an’ 














treatment of the weary girl. Nay, he| did’nt know how to steer her. Mister 
would not even once allow himself to kiss | Dampier, he wired me ‘twas a matter of 
the lips so near his own, though Vera was | life or death, and I waren’t to spare 
sleeping too soundly to know of it, and! puttin’ on steam an’ sail both if needed ; 
would not have cared had she done so. | but he might ha’ wired the weather also 
She roused up when they paused at/| to judge by the look on it. You're in luck, 
Chateaulin, but only enough to open her | sir, an’ a body ’ould be in a hurry to die 
eyes and gaze out with dreamy curiosity | as couldn’t wait till you got there !” 
at the grey old town and ruined castle| “ Especially as it is a case of marrying 
perched on a green hill above them, the | with us, not dying, eh Vera, darling ?” 
sleepy river running like a broad silver! Marstland said in an under tone to the 
band through flat meadows fringed with | girl, and was rewarded by the first natural, 
poplars, and the orchards all a snow of | girlish blush that he had seen on her cheek 
white-pear blossoms, and shining brightly | that day. She looked quite lovely for a 
in the morning sunlight; but she fell asleep | moment, standing there on the white deck, 
again almost directly afterwards, and Marst- | with her long cloak falling round her, and 
land gently drew her back into her former | the bright colour of her hair relieved against 
position, and wrapped her cloak more the dark-blue background of sea; but 
warmly round her. It was the sweetest | after a minute her eyes filled, and she said, 
moment in his life to him. _a little wistfully, but with odd simplicity : 
They breakfasted at Landernau, and it| “If only I could be sure mamma would 
was still early in the morning when they | not be scolded for it! I’m afraid anyhow 
reached Morlaix, and traversing the well- | it will look very bad and unseemly to her ; 
thronged streets of that busy, bustling | but I said goodbye to her, and asked her 
town, with its magnificent modern build-| to forgive me, before I came away. She 
ings crowding out those curious carved | did not hear me, she was asleep, but I said 
houses dating from the fourteenth century, | it all the same.” 
which are still the delight of every painter’s| “My poor little gentle darling, it is 
heart, found themselves with brief delay | you who have to forgive,” Marstland 
at the wharf, a little below which the steam | answered warmly. He had only seen 
yacht, belonging to Marstland’s friend, | Madame St. Laurent on that one unpro- 
was lying at anchor. Here again, they | pitious occasion when she stood between 
were being watched for, and within | him and her weeping daughter, and he 
five minutes of their stepping on board, | had no pity to spare for her or her hus- 
steam had been got up, the anchor was band. His one feeling at present was a 
weighed, and they were gliding swiftly | joyous triumph in having so successfully 
down the river to the open sea, outwitted their cold-blooded tyranny. 
“Safe at last, darling!” Marstland said,| Certainly, never had an elopement been 
pressing Vera’s hands triumphantly in his | more boldly planned, or more happily 
as they stood together on the deck, look- | carried through. 
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